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a man. She continually emphasizes her inde- 
pendence of will. Now she herself has fallen 
a prey to the very servitude she so strongly 
condemned in Peritta. As if by a hypnotic 
spell Jason enslaves her will, prevents her from 
aiding her people, even makes her turn traitor 
and discover the way to the Fleece. Her de- 
feat is as complete as his victory is ruthless and 
brutal. Immediately after this struggle be- 
tween them, occurs the scene from which the 
lines in question are taken. Jason and Medea, 
against her bitter protests, are already in the 
cave where the dragon guards the coveted 
trophy. Once again, just before Jason opens 
the fatal doors behind which the danger lies, 
Medea implores him by her love to desist. Her 
inner resistance he brushes aside as easily as 
her outward resistance — no deeper humiliation 
could be imposed on Medea. The doors spring 
open, and the sight Jason sees is so terrifying 
that he shrieks aloud and rushes to the fore- 
ground. It is then that Medea, wildly laugh- 
ing, begins her mad speech, overwhelming him 
with mockery and accusing him of being brave 
only when he has to deal with her. She asks 
him why he shrinks from the " Schlange," and 
in the next breath she calls him a " Schlange " 
(1. 1541). In the comment to 1. 1506 the edi- 
tor refers this word, " Schlange," to Jason, and 
it is therefore all the stranger that he should 
not refer the "Die mich umwunden, etc." to 
him as well, rather than, as he apparently does, 
to the real serpent. Medea tells Jason to go 
and be enfolded, entwined and destroyed by 
this dragon, as she has been enfolded, entwined 
and destroyed by his love. This idea also easily 
explains a subsequent line (1550), to which 
the comment is not very clear. Medea says : 

Geh hin, mein sflsser Brautigam, 

Wie zUngelt deine Braut! 

What does she mean by "siisser Brautigam," 
and by calling the serpent Jason's "Braut"? 
She puts a world of irony and scorn into the 
first of these expressions. Her " gentle lover " 
has just a moment before subjected her to the 
bitterest humiliation of soul — she has just ex- 
perienced his conception of the relation of 
" Brautigam." What he has just done to her 
the serpent will now do to him, i. e., become 



his bride, or what is the same according to his 
methods, will enfold and destroy him. 

Grillparzer thus shows Medea in a state of 
despair little removed from madness. And 
Jason exclaims : 

Von mir weg, Weib, in deiner Rasereil 
Mein Geist geht unter in des deinen Wogenl 

Her mood here is the same as that we see 
later, only in an intensified form, when her 
final reckoning with her " gentle lover " occurs 
in the third part of the trilogy. 

T. M. Campbell. 
Randolph Macon Woman's College. 



Bede's Death Song 

To a list of mss. preserving versions of Bede's 
Death-Song, which B. Brotanek has recently 
printed {Texts u. Untersuchungen, Halle, 1913, 
p. 150 f.), should be added MS. No. LXIX of 
Stonyhurst College, in which, at fol. 15a, is 
found a copy of Cuthberfs letter to Cuthwin 
on the death of Bede, with the Anglo-Saxon 
verses (written as prose) on fol. 15b. The text 
of the poem has been printed already in the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Mss. II, p. 144 of the appendix. The follow- 
ing copy is the result of a fresh collation of 
that text with the Stonyhurst MS. recently made 
by Dr. Carleton Brown. 

For pam ned fere 
Naeni wyrpej? 
pances snotera 
pon him pearf sy 
To ge hicgenne 
JEt ids heonen gange 
Hpaet his gaste 
godes oppe yfeles 
-35fter deape heonon 
Demed peorpe. 

It will be seen that the Stonyhurst text be- 
longs among the more numerous versions pre- 
served in the Southern dialect. Comparison 
with the texts printed by Brotanek makes it 
appear that it agrees exactly with the version 
of the poem in MS. Digby 211. 
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